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Day Students Will Elect 
Freshman Officers, Queen 


6 PAGES 


........... 


Library Bugged 


Appearances would suggest that a student got lost in the fog or 
was in a hurry to get out of the weather when he parked his VW on 
the sidewalk in front of Vaughn Library. Actually, Craig Harlow’s 
friends left his “bug” in this precarious position as a prank. 

Planetarium Director Uses 
Creativity, Color in Exhibits 


By BARBARA HAYNES 

Color and imagination de¬ 
scribe astronomy displays of 
Mrs. Frances Friedman, direct¬ 
or at Hudnall Planetarium. 

Mrs. Friedman jots down i- 
deas for exhibits on envelope 
backs, in the margins of pro¬ 
grams or on any available scrap 
of paper. 

Pamphlets from NASA and 
other science organizations fur¬ 
nish her with ideas. She re¬ 
searches them for timeliness, 
educational value and details on 
size and structure. 

Current exhibits include a 
painting of the borealises of both 
poles and a scale model of a 
lunar lemding module. Informa¬ 
tion sheets explain both exhibits. 

Questions she asks herself 
before she creates an exhibit: 

Will it be three dimensional? 

Will it move? Will it be to 
exact scale or in perspective? 

As she decides each of these 
and the painting comes to life in 
her mind, she draws a rough 
sketch. She starts an exhibit 
with a rough outline on a four- 
foot square of masonite. 

All exhibits are painted with 
fluorescent paints and shown un- Jj-I; 
der black lights. 

Since fluorescent paints can 
not be seen in white light, all 
painting is done under black 
lights. She says if a black 
light painting is done in regular 
light “it looks like a small 
child’s work.” 

She covers the background :I:§; 
area with black paint to absorb 
all light and give the impression 
of outer space. $•$ 

Her exhibit colors range from 
blue-white to brilliant orange 
that appear as they would in 
space. ^ 

If the exhibit is supposed to 
move, she makes a paper model 
and experiments with motors to 


A double election Tuesday-- 
freshman officers and homecom¬ 
ing queen--will give every day 
college student two votes. Both 
elections are open to any day stu¬ 
dent with an ID card. 

Voters will use the city’s 
electric voting machine. 

Twelve candidates are run¬ 
ning for the three freshman of¬ 
fices. All campus organizations 
are eligible to submit, candidates 
for homecoming queen. 

The Nov. 9 election will be in 
the Student Lounge, 8 a.m.-- 
3 p.m. 

Five petitions were turned in 
for president, four for vice pres¬ 
ident and three for secretary, 
according to Mrs. Clare Heaton, 
director of student affairs. 

Candidates for president are 
Mitchell Shamburger, Dan Estet - 
ter, Daryl Brewer, Bill Nobles 
and Chuck Sisserson. 


On the vice presidential tick¬ 
et are Shane McCardell, Bobby 
Dosterschill, Glenn Roberts and 
Jeanie Fischer. 

Running for secretary are 
Marjolyn Hicks, Minnie Shackel¬ 
ford and Barbara Glidewell. 

Candidates must have at least 
a C average and be a member of 
the freshman class. 

Lounge doors will be locked 
and voters will enter through the 
Teepee. 

Any run-offs in the class 
election will be Nov. 11, Mrs. 
Heaton said. 

Student Senate Vice President 
Dan Pearson urges all students 
to “get out and vote” twice. 

Among campaign promises 
are proposals to unite the fresh¬ 
man class and organize regular 
meetings, Mrs. Heaton said, 
some candidates plan to revive 
the class organization if they 


are elected. 

Other promises are to organ¬ 
ize a freshman council. This 
council would be composed of 
various freshmen who would can¬ 
vass the class and get their 
ideas on issues. 

The council would work in 
cooperation with class officers. 
Officers, in turn would present 
student ideas to the Senate. 

Mrs. Heaton said candidates 
are using vote getting tactics 
varying from speeches and post¬ 
ers to pins and ribbons. 

In an earlier Senate meeting 
a question was raised as to the 
importance of freshmen class 
officers and their responsibili¬ 
ties to the class. Senate mem¬ 
bers pointed out that there are 
few, if any, class meetings and 
that students do not know candi - 
dates. 


Scudder Engineers Dial Access System 

A-V Center Offers Wealth of Aids 


see which will give the desired 
effect. 

Each of the more than 10 
motors turns at a different .speed. 
Some turn clockwise and some 
counterclockwise. 

After choosing a motor, she 
mounts the exhibit and displays 
it. 

“At times this is the trick¬ 
iest part of an exhibit. The 
mounting shaft is short and diffi¬ 
cult to use,” Mrs. Friedman 
said. 

If she is not satisfied with 
an exhibit, she modifies it to 
save as much of the completed 
work as possible. 

She is working on a true- 
false quiz that lights up. She 
also does all the electrical wir¬ 
ing for exhibits. 


Occupying a bank of appara¬ 
tus rising almost to the ceiling 
and extending down the length of 
a room in Vaughn Library’s e- 
lectronic learning center, the dial 
access system resembles ‘ ‘Hal, ’ ’ 
the futuristic computer in the 
science fiction movie “Space 
Odyssey: 2001.’’ 

In his role as dial-access 
engineer. Bob Scudder is the 
brains of the system. 

The center consists of the 
audio-visual lecture room, audio 
and video tape reproduction stu¬ 
dios, audio-visual aids storage 
center and dial-access system. 

Bulk of the complex is 200 
listening booths on the second 
floor for students to hear and 
view audio and visual tapes. 

Students get worksheets and 
a copy of the present log sheet 
with titles and dial numbers of 
the tapes at the librarian’s desk 
on second floor. 

As many as 200 can listen to 
the same tape at one time. When 
students dial a number, a single 
tape is activated. 

Those who want to hear the 
first part of the tape again must 
wait through a minute and one- 
half of silence at the end of the 
tape. After this the tape begins 
again. This cycle continues un¬ 
til all listeners have finished. 

Up to 60 audio tapes and 
three video tapes can be ready 
for use at one time. Video 
tapes require three to four times 
as much equipment for production 
and operation. 

But Scudder says a student 


“retains two-thirds more in¬ 
formation” from both sight and 
sound than just from audio learn¬ 
ing. 

His responsibilities as dial- 
access engineer include opera¬ 
tion, service, maintenance, pro¬ 
gramming and technical produc¬ 
tion of tapes. 

Explaining use of the sys¬ 
tem, Scudder said when a stu¬ 
dent turns the switch off, he 
must redial. Spinning the dial 
while the tape is on will often 
cut off the switch. As on a home 
telephone, the student must hear 
a tone before dialing. 

Scudder emphasized dial 
numbers, of the tapes are sub¬ 
ject to change, so students should 
not rely on memory to hear the 
same lecture again several days 
later. 

He encourages them to report 
any problem in the system to the 
librarian. 

Scudder has 30 years of ex¬ 
perience in electronics. His 
radio and television engineering 
work includes nine years at KLTV 
in Tyler. 

He is assisted full-time by 
George Aiken and by part-time 
students from the engineering 
and technical departments. 

In addition to tape production 
studios, booths, and dial-access 
system, the center includes an 
audio-visual lecture room and a 
visual aids storage center. 

In this department, headed by 
Mr. Myra York and assistant 
Mrs. Coleen King, instructors 
can order rental films and re¬ 


serve visual aid equipment. 

As many films as possible 
are booked into the audio-visual 
lecture room. Equipped with a 16 
mm film projector, 35 mm slide 
projector and a translucent rear- 
projection screen, the room seats 
80. Instructors control the pro¬ 
jection equipment from the lec¬ 
tern. 

Also available are four rear- 
projection 16 mm screens, four 
Kodak projectors, three large 
tape recorders and 13 small tape 
recorders. 

This department has a pro¬ 
jector capable of recording an 
instructor’s comments onto a 
film. It uses a magnetic strip 
along the edge of the filiri for 
recording sound. 

Instructors can also use film¬ 
strips with records. Three Du- 
Kane filmstrip projectors auto¬ 
matically change frames on a si¬ 
lent electronic signal on the rec¬ 
ord. 

A Thermofax machine lami¬ 
nates, makes master copies for 
mimeographing and transparent 
copies of printed material for 
overhead projectors. It makes 
transparencies in several colors 
for overlays. 

Also in the visual aids storage 
center is a photo-modifier to 
transfer pictures onto transpar¬ 
encies, translucent paper, or 
plain paper. It can also magnify 
or reduce a picture 200 times. 

In addition to viewing equip¬ 
ment, the department has a 
library of tapes, records and 
films. ' 
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Nationalists’ Expulsion Is 'Tragedy’ 


Mills Opposes Reds' Admission to 'Impractical' UN 


By RAY HESSE 
What do you think of the 
United Nation’s expulsion of Na¬ 
tionalist China? 

*‘I don’t think much of it,” 
answered a history instructor, 
his tone of voice revealing an 
understatement, H. F. Mills, a 
B.A. and M.A. graduate of Rice 
University, teaches American 
history and Western civilization. 
Mills called the expulsion a 
‘‘tragedy” in that millions of 
peace loving people have been 
denied representation in an or¬ 
ganization whose purpose is to 
promote peace. 

On the other hand, he noted 
that the United Nations has never 
proved practical, depending as it 
always has on U,S, funds and 
accomplishing little in its promo¬ 
tion of peace. 


Since the United Nations 
serves only as a “sounding 
board,” Mills asserted that the 
only value in U.N, membership 
for Communist China is to make 
the Chinese easier to reach for 
negotiation purposes. 

He did not say negotiations 
with red China are uselsss 
but his implication was clear. 
As to whether Red China will 
be elected to the UJ^. Security 
Council, Mills says there is ‘‘no 
doubt” about that. 

He pointed out that if the five 
major powers on the council are 
increased to include Red China, 
another priceless veto will be 
placed in communist hands. 

The Council has always been 
plagued by continual Russian use 
of the veto. There is no reason 


to believe that the Red Chinese 
will refrain from using it. 

According to Mills, some have 
said that Communist China’s ad¬ 
mission would realize President 
Wilson’s dream of a truly world¬ 
wide organization. But he added 
that, according to Herbert Hoov¬ 
er, Wilson would never have ac¬ 
cepted dictators under the chart¬ 
er of a peace-seeking organiza¬ 
tion. 

He also said that even though 
it is probably‘‘impossible for the 
United States to prevent” Red 
China’s eventual admission, we 
should still not have encouraged 
it. 

Mills declined comment on 
President Nixon’s trip to Red 
China on the" grounds that it had 
become too big a political foot¬ 
ball. 
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Gallup Poll Shows Young Voters Favor 
Democrats, But Majority Are Independent 


Possession of Marijuana 
Affects Rights, Opportunities 

Possession or sale of marijuana is a felony under 
both state and federal law and may result in a peni¬ 
tentiary sentence. 

The penitentiary sentence is only a small part of 
the penalty for possession of marijuana. 

Even if a person is put on probation and never 
sent to the penitentiary, his permanent police record 
will show he was convicted as a felon. 

Anyone who has been convicted of a felony loses 
these rights for the rest of his life: 

1. Loss of the right to vote. 

2. Loss of the right to hold many public offices. 

3. Loss of eligibility for security clearances 
required in many jobs involving government con¬ 
tracts. 

4. Loss of eligibility to enter many areas of 
postgraduate training, such as law. 

5. Loss of eligibility for commission in the armed 
forces. 

6. Loss of eligibility for veterans administration 
pension. 

7. Loss of eligibility for a civil service pension 
or annuity. 

8. Loss of eligibility to hold office in any labor 
union. 

Persons convicted of a felony have a permanent 
police record with local police, state police, and the 
FBI. Prospective employers and credit bureaus 
often check these records. 

Even if the person is later found not guilty, his 
local police and state files may continue to state he 
was arrested on a “narcotics charge’’ and the federal 
police record will continue to indicate this. 


With the 26th amendment, 25 
million new voters between the 
ages of 18 and 21 entered the 
American political scene. Not 
since women’s suffrage has so 
many new voters been qualified 
at one time. 

How this avalanche of young 
voters will affect the 1972 Pres¬ 
idential election is still a my¬ 
stery, but the prospect of’25mil¬ 
lion possible votes have whet the 
appetites of all front-running 
candidates. 

Young persons between 17 and 
23 can vote in next year’s Pres¬ 
idential election for the first 
time, but it appears this group is 
as diversified in political opinion 
as voters over 23. 

Like older voters, young vot¬ 
ers favor the Democratic party, 
2-1 according to a recent Gallup 
poll. But more young voters 
consider themselves independ¬ 
ent--42 per cent compared to 28 
per cent of older voters. 

By a wide margin, young vot¬ 
ers favor Edward Kennedy as a 
Presidential candidate. Edmund 
Muskie and Hubert Humphrey run 
second among those expect to 
vote in ’72. 

Young voters are supposed to 
be better educated than older 
voters according to the poll. 
About 30 per cent are college 
trained compared to 18 per cent 
of voters over 25. 

In general, younger voters are 
more liberal than older voters, 
but they are diversified in their 
political opinions. 

In the poll, about 20 per cent 
described themselves as con¬ 
servative to very conservative. 
Twenty-eight per cent consider 
themselves liberal to radical. 
Despite a large liberal faction. 


Once upon at time, in a far away 
country, there lived a little girl called 
Red Riding Hood. One day her mother 
asked her to take a fruit basket to her 
grandmother who had been ill and lived 
alone in a forest cottage. 

It happened that a wolf, lurking in 
the bushes, overheard the conversation. 
He decided to take a shortcut to the 
grandmother’s house and get the 
goodies for himself. The wolf killed 
the grandmother, then dressed in her 
nightgown and jumped into bed to await 
the litle girl. 

When Red Riding Hood arrived, he 
made several nasty suggestions and 
then tried to grab her, but by this time, 
the child was frightened and ran 
screaming from the cottage. 

A woodcutter working nearby heard 
her cries and rushed to her rescue. 
He killed the wolf with his axe, thereby 
saving Red Riding Hood’s life. Towns¬ 
people hurried to the scene and pro¬ 
claimed the woodcutter a hero. 

But at the inquest, several facts 
emerged. 

(1) The wolf had never been ad¬ 
vised of his rights. 

\ (2) The woodcutter had made no 

\warning swings before striking the 
fatal blow. 

\ (3) Though the act of killing may 
n \ have been in good taste, the wolf 
wil\ only “doing his thing’’ and thus 
didiiH deserve the death penalty. 

On these considerations, it was de¬ 
cided that there was no valid basis for 
charges against the wolf. Moreover, 
the woodcutter was indicted for ag¬ 
gravated assault with a deadly weapon. 

The cottage was made a shrine for 
the wolf who had bled and died there. 
Village officials spoke at the dedica¬ 
tion. But it was Red Riding Hood who 
gave the most touching tribute. 

She said that while she had been 
selfishly grateful for the woodcutter’s 
intervention, she realized in retrospect 
that he had overreacted. 

As she knelt and placed a wreath 


in the wolf’s honor, there wasn’t a dry 
eye in the crowd. 

This parody of the Red Riding Hood 
fable illustrates the about-face that 
popular opinion has taken in recent 
years. 

Formerly it was the victim of a 
crime who received sympathy and un¬ 
derstanding. Now it is popular to for¬ 
get the victim and sympathize with the 
criminal. 

Sympathy for violence in the na¬ 
tion’s prisons is an example of the 
twist in the Red Riding Hood fable. 
U.S. News & World Report points out 
how prison violence had bred violence 
in California’s San Quentin Prison and 
in prisons in Florida, Indiana and Ohio. 

Afteh the Attica rebellion, violence 
erupted in other cities, including At¬ 
lanta, Baltimore, Cleveland and Great 
Meadow, N.Y. 

And what the United States needs 
least is a man like William Kuntsler, 
who pleaded for more prison “demon¬ 
strations.” 

Not that the U.S. prison system is 
perfect. Many prison officials have 
stated that prisons are in a deplorable 
state. 

But Time also stated that 95 per 
cent of all inmates will eventually be 
released, and that past experience 
shows that a full 40 percent of these 
will return to prison because of other 
crimes. 

Bad conditions in prisons should be 
eliminated since they lead the convict 
to return to crime. President Nixon 
has taken the first step with his ‘13 
point” system. 

Those who side with prisoners in 
acts of violence are condemning prison 
officials* Yet they condone the harm 
prisoners do to their victims in those 
same riots. 

This is the same kind of contradic¬ 
tion found in the new Red Riding Hood 
fable. Those who side with prisoners 
in prison riots are misplacing their 
sympathies. 


the bulk of young voters are mid¬ 
dle-of-the-road, 45 per cent. 
Only about five per cent labeled 
themselves as extreme radicals 
of the right or left. 

Of the Democratic candidates 
for ’72, George McGovern is out¬ 
spokenly appealing to young vot¬ 
ers with 300 campaign groups on 
college campuses. 

Kennedy, undeclared as a can¬ 
didate, visits college campuses 
often and is involved in issues 
young voters are interested in. 

Muskie is taking a cautious, 
moderate plunge with about 50 


workers involved in young peo¬ 
ple’s campaign groups last sum¬ 
mer. 

On the Republican side, Rich¬ 
ard Nixon is banking on the two- 
thirds of young voters not in col¬ 
lege. Nixon’s conservative econ¬ 
omic reform policies are aimed 
squarely at this more conserva¬ 
tive but less publicized group. 

Playing with Gallop poll fig¬ 
ures certainly doesn’t give any 
concrete indication of how young 
voters will vote. The really im¬ 
portant question is “Will they 
vote at all?’’ Only young voters 
themselves can decide that. 




'Misleading' Sympathy Breeds Violence 


Opposite Extremists 
May Cause Nation's 
Demise, Says Tilton 

To the Editor: 

The Supreme Court decision 
this past summer concerning the 
First Amendment, and more 
specifically the Pentagon Papers 
seems to have upset a large seg¬ 
ment of the society. It seems 
that most of those upset by the 
action list considerably to the 
right; that is to say that their 
right wing is continually flapping 
and their left wing is nonfunc¬ 
tional. 

Conversations concerning 
“all Jews are commies,’’ and 
“ all Jews and longhairs should be 
shot’’ have been overheard by this 
writer. Rather than being the 
topic of conversation by un¬ 
educated people, these words 
came from supposedly educated, 
intelligent citizens (one being a 
college professor not too far from 
here). 

Rather than our country being 
destroyed by radicals to the left, 
as we are continually told, it is 
a combination of the two ex¬ 
tremes, each tugging at his end 
of the political rope that could 
cause the downfall of our country, 
unless the overwhelming ma¬ 
jority is able to comprehend the 
problem. 

Revolution seldom starts with 
a majority. It generally has a 
snowball effect. 

Those of the flapping right 


wing profess that the factions to 
the left will lead us to commun¬ 
ism or possible anarchy, but it 
is this reaction that could be the 
biggest problem. Generally 
speaking, those to the extreme 
right are acting out of fear and 
bigotry. This seems to be the 
biggest problem because this 
segment is fighting against rather 
than for something. 

We have three basic alterna¬ 
tives. We could move to the ex¬ 
treme left and reach a totally 
socialistic of even communistic 
state. We could move to the ex¬ 
treme right and adopt a Nazi or 
Fascist type state with a dicta¬ 
tor, operating a regime of big¬ 
otry and fear. Or we could stay 
somewhere where we are, per¬ 
fecting and changing as time dic¬ 
tates. But to do this we must 
get innovative, gutsy leaders. 

There is no doubt that our 
present system is not perfect, 
but given several alternatives, 
there is little doubt that it is the 
best offered. 

The only way to effectively 
alter the system is to work from 
the inside. Get it together and 
work together to change by the 
proper means. 

In closing, I would like to 
say: Find a belief, KNOW where 
you stand, and let somebody know 
it. It is said that the meek 
will inherit the earth—choose the 
earth that you want to inherit and 
work toward it. Don’t let them 
spoon feed it to you. 

Pat Tilton 

834 1/2 W. Glenwood 
Tyler, Texas 


Blacks in American History 

Koontz Dedicates 
Life to Education 

By MERWYN ALEXANDER -- 



From the time of her birth, 
Elizabeth Koontz has been in¬ 
fluenced by education. 

Mrs. Koontz who began her 
career as a fourth grade teacher 
in North Carolina, is advisor to 
the Secretary of Labor. 

Her mother was a teacher and 
her father a teacher, high school 
principal, college professor and 
college president. 

She attended public school and 
college in Salisbury, N. C. After 
getting her master’s degree from 
Atlanta University she attended 
Columbia University, North Car¬ 
olina College and the University 
of Indiana. 

Mrs. Koontz loved helping 
others, especially the mentally 
deprived youngsters. She went 
back home to Salisbury to teach 


special education at Price High 
School. . 

She became active in the Na¬ 
tional Educational Association 
(NEA) in the mid 60’s. 

In 1968, the membership of 
that organization elected her 
president. She was the first 
black to be elected. NEA mem¬ 
bers are teachers, principals, 
and public school and college adr 
ministi^tors. 

President Nixon appointed 
Mrs. Koontz advisor to the Sec¬ 
retary of Labor. In addition to 
the advisor ship, she is director 
of the Women’s Bureau. 

Mrs. Koontz is giving her en¬ 
tire life to education. Four of 
her six brothers and her husband 
are teachers. 
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Alpha Omega Joins 
National Fraternity 


Teepee Comes to Life 
With New Pool Tables 


Members of Alpha Omega are 
now official pledges of Alpha Tau 
Omega national fraternity. Of¬ 
ficial announcement of the na¬ 
tional standing came this week 
by letter, according to President 
Tom Barton. 

The TJC chapter will be one 
of eight chapters of Alpha Tau 
Omega in Texas. They are at 
Texas Tech University, Southern 
Methodist University, Univer¬ 
sity of Texas, Lamar Univer¬ 
sity, Stephen F. Austin State Uni¬ 
versity, Sam Houston State Uni¬ 
versity, West Texas State Uni¬ 
versity and Texas A & I Univer¬ 
sity, according to President Tom 
Barton. 

Barton says his chapter must 
start a colony reserve fund of 
$350 and make payments until 
they get that amount. The money 
will come from an increase in 
dues. 

In addition, they must gen¬ 
erally show they are a worthy 
fraternity to be initiated as a 
chapter of Alpha Tau Omega, ac¬ 
cording to faculty sponsor John 
Wright. 


“Spirit,” a modern rock band 
booked by the Student Senate will 
come to Wagstaff Gymnasium 
Nov. 18 for a pillow concert. 

In other business at Monday's 
meeting, the Senate okayed 
Freshman class officer open-air 
speeches Nov. 2 in front of Vaughn 
Library. 

Posters announcing the event 
will be placed about the campus. 
Presiding for Senate President 
Thad Felder was Vice President 
Dan Pearson Ferguson urged 
Senate members to promote in¬ 
terest in campaign speeches and 
the election. 

Director of student activities, 
Mrs. Clare Heaton also says she 
needs “the name of each Home¬ 
coming candidate’s escort” by 
Nov. 8. 


The fourth on-campus soror¬ 
ity, Phi Beta Epsilon, has been 
approved by the Student Senate. 
The Pan Hellenic League, an or¬ 
ganization of on-campus sorority 
presidents, had approved them 
earlier. 

Other sororities are Sans 
Souci, Tau Kappa, and Zeta Phi 
Omega. 

Phi Beta Epsilon President 
Adeena Schween says the change 



SWEET SHOP 
Tyler. Texas 


2123 S. BROADWAY 
Phone 593-7463 

Cakes For 
Al.i_ Occasions 


It will be six months to two 
years before they can be initiated 
as a full fledged chapter, says 
Barton. In the meantime, they 
will operate according to the na¬ 
tional rules. 

Alpha Omega wanted to be¬ 
come a chapter of Alpha Tau 
Omega because they were “im¬ 
pressed with the heritage and 
prestige of Alpha Tau Omega,” 
says Pledgemaster Danny Gris¬ 
ham. 

By becoming national they 
could find brothers across the 
nation. National affiliation also 
gives the group a chance to do 
things on a much broader scale. 

Wright says, “Goingnational 
has improved the fraternity arid 
added prestige to the college.” 

He also called attention to a 
study system whereby members 
have three two-hour sessions 
each week. They must attend 
a minimum of two. Members 
are not letting parties and fun 
take precedence over scholastic 
achievement, Wright said. 


Phi Beta Epsilon, was approved. 
The sorority was already approv¬ 
ed by the Pan Hellenic Council, 
an organization of campus soror¬ 
ity presidents. 

Mrs. Heaton also asked all 
Bible chairs to “get together” 
on Tri-C’s plan to show student 
movies. 

Tickets for the pillow concert 
are $3.50 in advance and $4.50 
at the door, available to the pub^ 
lie. They may be purchased 
from Mrs. Louise Echols in the 
Office of Student Affairs, at An¬ 
ton’s or the Melody Shop. 

Senate members chose 
“Spirit” from a group including 
“Z Z Top” and “Big Brother 
and the Holding Company” Dean 
Edwin Fowler had contacted. 

Student Senate Vice Presi¬ 
dent Dan Pearson said he be¬ 
lieves “Spirit” is the best choice 


from off-campus to on-campus 
will not cause a change of offic¬ 
ers. 

But it will cause a switch¬ 
over to the rules of the Pan 
Hellenic League, Miss Schween 
said and added that it will also 
include “participation in all- 
sorority rules.” 

Phi Beta Epsilon and their 
brother fraternity. Alpha Tau 
Omega--formerly Alpha O- 
mega-- were organized the first 
semester of last year. Alpha 
Tau Omega is now a colony of 
the national fraternity, Alpha Tau 
Omega. 

The new on-campus sorority 
submitted their constitution and a 
list of their officers to the dean 
of women, Mrs. Eva Saunders and 
niet with her several times to 
discuss their plans. 

Happy because her sorority 
has “hnally come through in 
something they have worked and 
looked forward to,” Vice Presi¬ 
dent Jackquie Jacks says “Now 
Phi Beta Epsilon can start full 
participation in campus ac- 
tivit^ies.” 

As their first project, the 
sorority collected funds for 
UNICEF. Their future plans in¬ 
clude helping improve relations 


Club Holds 
Bake Sole 


Tomorrow 

Sale proceeds of the Chi 
Alpha, national religious service 
club, bake sale tomorrow will go 
toward homecoming activity ex¬ 
penses. 

Sale headquarters will be in 
the Teepee, starting at 8:25 a.m. 
and ending at 3:20 p.m. Mem¬ 
bers will furnish baked goods. 

Historian Carol Calhoun of 
Grand Saline says Chi Alpha 
members have learned what stu¬ 
dents like and will have more of 
these items Tuesday. 

Baked goods will include 
whole cakes, cookies—mostly 
chocolate chip—brownies and 
cake slices. Whole cakes will be 
$3, brownies , 15 cents, three 
small cookies 15 cents and two 
large cookies 15 cents. Sliced 
cake will be 20 cents a large slice 
and 10 cents for a small slice. 


because it is best known of the 
three groups in this area. 


More than 600 children 
screamed, jumped and giggled 
their way through Campus Chris¬ 
tian Center’s Halloween Spook 
House. 

The Saturday night Spook 
House consisted of several rooms 
at the Center converted into a 
corpse room, witches room and 
room of “brains and remains.” 

“Creatures and spookers” 
included Teresa Ellis, Harley 
Knull, Rhonda Whatley, Ricky 
Thompson, Gayla Hulsey, Diana 
Berry, Carl Bibbs, Donna 
Painter, John Haynes, Kathleen 
Osborn, and Sandra Nolen. 

Also included were Tim Bed- 


Miss Jacks. 

Other Phi Beta Epsilon’s of¬ 
ficers are Secretary Liwa Fair- 
hurst of Tyler, Treasurer Jane 
Mostowitz of Houston, Pledge 
Trainer Jeanette Ferguson of 
Wills Point and Social Director 
Pat Mitchum of Richardson. 

Their faculty sponsor is 
sociology instructor Rebecca 
Laughlin. 


Teacher of Voice 
Vocal. Technique 
CALL. Paul Gilley 


By BRUCE POWELL 

“Eight ball in the corner 
pocket....” “My break this 
time...” “You scratched!” 

Coupled with the whip- 
cracker-like sounds of cue sticks 
meeting cue balls and the soft 
clunk of balls dropping in pock¬ 
ets and rolling to their rest. 
These words remind entrants that 
the Teepee is now replete with 
three pool tables. 

Somewhat smaller than regu¬ 
lation size, tables are 4x8 feet 
and students pay 25 cents per 
game. 

The tables are constantly in 
use until the Teepee’s closing at 
4:30 p.m. Students who once 
spent their '«time milling around 
the rear of the Teepee or playing 
poker have swapped their playing 
cards for cue sticks. 

Reaction to the tables is over¬ 
whelmingly favorable although 
few were as enthusiastic as soph¬ 
omore Erbie Voyles: “It’s about 
the best game I’ve played in my 
life. I shoot all the time.” 

Shooting all the time” ap¬ 
parently does not run into much 
money for Voyles because “if 
you’re good, you put a quarter in 
and after you win one game peo- 


well, Debbie Gay, Marlis Land, 
Brenda Lottand and Steve Carr. 

The corpse room contained a 
coffin with Haynes inside. In the 
witches’ room were two witches. 
Miss Osborn and Miss Nolen, 
mixing their brew and chanting 
spells. Bedwell was in the room 
of brains showing kids parts of a 
head. ^ 

Children entered at the kit¬ 
chen door where Carr greeted 
them. Then guides. Miss Gay, 
Land and Miss Lott, took groups 
through a tunnel to the witches 
room. From there they went to 
the room of brains, the corpse 
room, through another tunnel and 
outside. 

Chairman Tindel and Haynes 
said “this year’s number exceed¬ 
ed “last year’s 500 kids.” 

This is Tri-C’s third year to 
sponsor this community service 
project for Tyler children 
through the sixth grade. 


pie come up, challenge you, and 
feed the table with their own 
money as long as you keep win¬ 
ning. 

Freshman Paul White thinks 
the tables “are good mostly for 
recreation--as long as people 
don’t get carried away and start 
gambling.” He plays “pretty 
often. ’ ’ 

Eight-ball is the most popular 
game due to simplicity and speed. 
It involves sinking the eight-ball 
after a player has sunk all of 
his “object balls.” 

A player scores one point for 
each ball pocketed in straight 
pool, and in rotation pool the 
balls are played in numerical 
order. 

Some do not play any game, 
preferring to **Practice their 
shots.” 

Kappa Sigma Lambda frater¬ 
nity has sole responsibility for 
maintenance of tables and equip¬ 
ment and receives a portion of 
profits for upkeep. Dean Edwin 
Fowler said. 

Dean Fowler hopes to open 
the Teepee at night to oblige 
billiards enthusiasts, but said a 
final decision has not been made. 

He reminds players that bet¬ 
ting is not allowed and urges 
them to “take care of equip¬ 
ment or we will not be able to 
keep it.” 

Sophomore John Early be¬ 
lieves the pool tables are not the 
final answer to recreational ac¬ 
tivity for students, but admits 
they are a start. 

“There was nothing to do with 
spare time,” he said. “If you 
don’t like to play pool, there’s 
still nothing to do.” 

The tables are almost ex¬ 
clusively men’s domain, although 
an occasional conspicuous female 
ventures into the “pool room” 
and tries her hand at the stick. 

Sophomore Carol Calhoun 
probably best expressed the 
overall feminine reaction to the 
pool tables: “You can’t get to 
the Coke machines with all those 
boys standing around.” 

The Student Senate acquired 
the tables from a vending com¬ 
pany, according to Dean Fowler. 


Latest Craft Ideas 

EXUM'S 

Troup Highway 


with the community and TJC, said 


Your Christmas Headquarters 


^ALLIED RADIO SHACK 


593-3529 


^Tsi^man C.[a±i. iDj-Tic&m.- 
DAN ESTETTER fox ^Pxeiulent 
SHANE McCARDELL fox 
BARBARA GLI DEWELL fox <Sscxsiaxy 



STOP BY 


'Spirit’ Will Play 

Student Senate Books Rock Concert 


A new on-campus sorority, 

Senate, Council Approve New Sorority 


Tri-C Sponsors Spook House 
For 600 Elementary Children 


1745 Troup Hwy 
Green Acres Shopping Center 


MCDONALD’S 

1300 S. BECKHAM FOR YOUR 597-8921 


593-8981 


10% discount 
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Saturday Game with Cardinals Stands as Hurdle for Apaches 


By ROBERT COLLINS 

One last big hurdle between 
the Apaches’ shot at Kilgore for 
the conference championship' is 
Saturday at 7:30 p.m. in Athens. 

Henderson County Junior Col¬ 
lege’s Cardinals are the hurdle 
and the Tribe has already fallen 
over them once this season. HCJC 
blanked the Apaches 20-0 in Sep-, 
tember. 

Tyler cleared one big hurdle 
by blanking Wharton County’s 
Pioneers Saturday night 27-0 
while the Cards fell to Kilgore 
14-7. 

Coach Bob Baccarini’s Car¬ 
dinals began the season strong 
before a mid-season slump drop¬ 
ped their record to 3-5 and 2-3 
in conference standings. 

Speed abounds in Athens with 
nine Cards capable of clocking 
sub-10 second 100-yard dashes. 
Prime men in the Cards attack 
are freshman running back Larry 
Jefferson and sophomore split 
end James Scott. 

They are tied for sixth in the 
conference scoring race with 26 
points each. 

HCJC had their hands full Sat¬ 
urday night with conference lead¬ 
ing Kilgore. 

According to Baccarini, “the 
kids did a fine job containing 
Kilgore. We have super effort 
and could have won if the right 

Poll Ranks Tribe 
Ninth in Nation 

The Apaches continue to hold 
ninth place in the National Junior 
College Athletic Association’s 
weekly poll. 

Kilgore holds second place 
behind No. 1 Fort Scott Com¬ 
munity Junior College of Fort 
Scott, Kan. 

Mississippi Gulf Coast Col¬ 
lege is No. 3. Fourth is Ells¬ 
worth College of Iowa and Fer- 
rum College of Virginia is fifth. 

The Texas Junior College 
Football . Federation has three 
teams in the poll, Kilgore, Tyler 
and Wharton. Wharton is tied 
for 17th position with former No. 
1 Northeastern Oklahoma A&M. 

The two remaining games will 
be a definite factor in the polls 
as TJC plays Henderson County 
Junior College and Kilgore. 



GREEN ACRES CENTER 


had come at the right time.’’ 

Kilgore and HCJC fought to a 
7-7 half. Early in the fourth 
quarter Kilgore’s Johnny Brown 
went over from the three to salt 
away the win. 

Baccarini said Sunday he ex¬ 
pects Tyler to be improved over 
what he saw earlier this season. 
“We know what they will do and 
they have a good idea of what our 
attack will be. They have im¬ 
proved both on offense and de- 

Duo Captures 
Faculty tennis 
Championship 

Instructors John Wheat and 
Goerge Tefteller upset the fac¬ 
ulty tennis tournament by winning 
the double elimination. 

In the first round, Wheat and 
TefteUer beat Ronald Patschke 
and Jerry Joyner 6-3, 6-3. 

Wheat and Tefteller lost to 
Sherwood Moffet of the English 
department and Billy Jack 
Doggett in the second round. The 
score stood 7-5 and 6-4. 

In the double elimination 
match. Wheat and Tefteller had 
to win the third round to stay in 
the tournament. They won over 
David Demic and Jeff Martin 
B-2 and 6-4, which placed them 
in the finals. \ 

The fourth round was the de¬ 
cisive round for championship. 
The championship stood between 
Wheat, Tefteller, Moffet and Dog¬ 
gett. The first match went to 
Moffet and Doggett, 6-1. The 
last two matches went to Wheat 
and Tefteller 6-3 and 6-4. 

Second to champions Wheat 
and Tefteller were Moffett and 
Doggett as first runner-ups. 
Martin and Demic placed in sec¬ 
ond and Joyner and Patschke in 
third.. 

Tournament for singles began 
last week with Wheat expected to 
win because of his prior exper¬ 
ience on the courts. 

Results of the singles stood 
with Tefteller over Patschke, 
Wheat over Dogget, Demic over 
Moffett and Joyner over Martin. 

The champion of the single 
tournament will receive a free 
case of beer according to Tef¬ 
teller. 


Apache Guard Association 
members began building the 
homecoming bonfire Monday. 
President of AGA, Frazier Car¬ 
ter, says AGA “will try to sur¬ 
pass the 60-foot record set in 
1966.’’ 

The Student Senate allotted 
AGA $150 to buy fuel, nails, 
staples, wire and other necessary 
material to build the framework. 

According to guard member 
Steve Lee, anyone wishing to 
contribute wood or trucks may 
contact Guard members or AGA 
Sponsor Jim Lewis. 

The bonfire will be on the 
vacant lot behind Green Acres 
Shopping Center. 

Carter says the Guard wants 
contributions of poles, logs and 
pulpwood. “If you can’t bring 
the wood out, contact us and we 
will be glad to pick it up,’’ he 
said. 

He invites campus organiza¬ 
tions to join in collecting wood. 


%!f'^ 

117 East Eighth 
Bergfeld Center 

593-3611 


fense. I don’t think the outcome 
will be the same.’’ 

He continued, “Tyler is the 
most improved club in the con¬ 
ference. The shut-out was a 
fluke. They weren’t ready for a 
• pass attack and we capitalized 
^ on their mistakes. Now they 
lead the conference in pass in¬ 
terceptions, so that kills one 
threat. We will have to run to 
win and our executuion has not 
been good the last four games.’’ 

In the first encounter in Ty¬ 
ler, HCJC end Scott got behind 
cornerback James Hendricks and 
took a 25-yard bomb to score one 
touchdown. Another came on a 
pass interception. Billy Joe Rel- 
eford, only cophomore in the 
backfield, scored the final touch¬ 
down on a short plunge over left 
guard. 

Tyler had breaks in the first 
game. They intercepted four 
passes, recovered two fumbles 
but could not score. The Apaches 
finished with 157 yards total of¬ 
fense and HCJC 231. 

Tyler went to Wharton Satur¬ 
day night in what Coach Billy 
Wayne Andrews thought would be 
a “touchie.’’ But the Tribe is 
tied with Kilgore for the con¬ 
ference lead after defeating a 
veteran Pioneer team 27-0. 

The win may have been a 
costly one. An injury to quarter - 
back-wingback Tom Gipson may 
keep the sophomore out of the 
HCJC game. That leaves only 
Wayne Simmons to back up Prank 
Duncan at quarterback. Gipson 
sustained either a shoulder sep¬ 
aration or severe sprain in the 
first quarter of the Wharton game 
and was carried to the hospital. 

The Apaches “came out 
punching’’ Saturday night. When 
statistics were counted there 
were 13 penalties for 150 yards 
against Tyler. 

More important than penal¬ 
ties , Tyler intercepted four pass - 
es, turned one into a Ronny John¬ 
son touchdown and )set up two 
other scores. 

Tyler and Wnarton fought to a 
0-0 first quarter, before the 
Apaches caught fire. Duncan hit 
flanker Funderburgh for a nine- 
yard touchdown and Simmons toed 
the extra point. 

In the third quarter, Phillip 
Kent went in from the three and 
Simmons again kicked the point 
after. Quarterback Duncan then 


AGA needs trucks or trailers to 
move the wood. 


showed 2,500 fans his version of 
Dallas Cowboy quarterback 
Roger Staubach’s “frantic 
scramble’’ as he ran 53 yards 
for another score! Simmons 
missed the kick. Late in the 
fourth quarter Johnson added his 
pass interception and Simmons 
hit this time to end the scoring 
27-0. 

Andrews said after the game, 
“I thought our kids performed 
well under pressure. They are 
getting used to pressure and the 
next two games will be full of it.’’ 

Andrews’ comment on Hend- 
j erson County was like many 
others spoken this season. “H..., 
we know what they are going to do 
to us. They burned us the last 
time and there is a bitter taste 
inside the kids right now. 

“The Cardinals are a well 
coached team and can kill us on 
one play. We will change up 
some on defense and show them 
some new faces in different 
places. If we are all healthy, 
we might be able to win this one. 
We have to have it.’’ 

Tyler has to win Saturday 


By MAURICE TAYLOR 

Wesley Foundation continues 
to lead Division I in intramural 
flag football with a 4-1 record. 
In Division II, Kappa Sigma 

Students Can 
Win A Pizza 
In Grid Game 

Apache cheerleaders will 
sponsor two “total scores and 
yardage’’ contests for the last 
football games with Henderson 
County Junior College and 
Kilgore Junior College. 

Students should guess each 
game’s score and the offense 
yardage Tyler gains. 

The student guessing the cor¬ 
rect score will receive a pizza 
at the Pizza Inn. 

Answers should be turned in to 
co-sponsor Mrs. Emma Lou 
Prater in the business office by 
Friday noon before each ball 
game. 

Judging will be based on 
the correct score. In case of a 
tie the student coming closest 
to the Apaches’ total yardage on 
offense will win. 


night or face elimination. Kil¬ 
gore hosts Wharton the same 
night. If the two favorites, Tyler 
and Kilgore, win, Tyler will be 
the scene of the showdown Nov. 
13. 

TCU Mentor 
Dies in Waco 

Texas Christian Uni¬ 
versity Head Coach Jim 
Pittman died Saturday night 
moments after kick-off 
of the Baylor University- 
TCU game in Waco. 

Pittman, in his first 
year following a loijig tenure 
at Tulane, collapsed on the 
sidelines from a heart at¬ 
tack and was rushed to a 
local hospital where he was 
dead on arrival. 

Both Tyler Junior Col¬ 
lege coaches. Bill Andrews 
and Floyd Wagstaff, said 
of Pittman. “He was a 
good man and coach. 
We’ll miss him.’’ 


Lambda leads with a 4-1 record. 
Their only season loss was to 
Alpha Omega, 6-0. 

Following Wesley, other 
teams in Division I are BSU with 
a 2-2 record. Tri-C trails with 
a 213 record and the Afro-Amer¬ 
icans have a 0-4 record. 

In Division II, Kappa Sigma 
Lambda is trailed by Sigma Delta 
Nu with a 2-1-2 standing. Delta 
Upsilon follows with a 2-2-1 re¬ 
cord. Alpha Omega has a 2-3- 

2 record. In last place, Chi- 
Gamma Iota has no wins, four 
loses and a tie. 

In last week’s action, Wesley 
beat Tri-C 13-8. Delta Upsilon 
beat Alpha Omega 18-13. Thurs¬ 
day, the Kappas won over Chi- 
Gamma Iota with a close 6-0 vic¬ 
tory, Alpha Omega and Sigma 
Delta Nu met with neither team 
able to score. 

Tomorrow’s action in intra¬ 
mural football will see Sigma 
Delta Nu and Chi-Gamma Iota at 

3 p.m. At 4:30p.m. Alpha Omega 
plays Kappa Sigma Lambda. 

Tuesday, Delta Upsilon will 
play Sigma Delta Nu at 3 p.m. 
and Tir-C will take on BSU in a 
rematch of an earlier game which 
Tri-C won. 

There are only three weeks 
remaining in the schedule before 
play-offs start on Nov. 17. 





Set for Nov. 12 

Apache Guard Begins Bonfire 


Wesley, Knppn Sig Lend I; II 
Division in Flog Football 
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Floyd Wagstaff-A Man for All Seasons-Blossoms in Winter 


By ROBERT COLLINS 

(Editor’s note-'-part one of a 
two- part feature.) 

Floyd Wagstaff is a man for 
all seasons but he truly blossoms 
from November to March. Those 
are the months he gets to “do his 
thing.” 

His thing is teaching basket¬ 
ball and he has no peers instill¬ 
ing the Wagstaff drive. 

The personable tutor, known 
affectionately as , “Wag,” has 
been the dominant athletic fig¬ 
ure on the Tyler Junior College 
scene since the college moved to 
its present site in 1946. 

He began his basketball reign 
that year and added football duties 
in 1947. He retained both posts 
until 1963 when he elected to 
coach his first and only love-- 
basketball. 

If you judge a man by his re¬ 
sults, Wag’s marks must rate 
exceptional. His basketball re¬ 
cord for 24 years is 650 wins 
and 200 losses, a winning percen¬ 
tage of 79.5 per cent. 

This was achieved against the 
best oppositipn in the nation. 

His record tops the nation a- 
mong active junior college 
coaches. He is 10 games away 
from beating A. A. Wills’ record 
of 659 victories at Joliet, Ill. 
Wills coached 33 years. Wag¬ 
staff is entering his 25th, silver 
anniversary year. 

Counseling Director Tom 
Tooker who played on one of Wag- 
staff’s Rose Bowl teams com¬ 
mented in an understatement: 
“Wag was a pretty fair football 
coach.” 

His teams recorded 130 wins 
against 36 losses. Sandwiched 
between were trips to the Jun¬ 
ior Rose Bowl in Pasadena and 
Mexico City. He won the Jun¬ 


ior Rose Bowl in 1948' in his 
second year at TJC. 

Early NJCAA Supporter 

When the National Junior Col¬ 
lege Athletic Association 
(NJCAA) is mentioned, it’s a 
subject dear to Wagstaff’s heart. 

One of the early NJCAA boos¬ 
ters, Wagstaff was regional di¬ 
rector from 1950-64. He hosted 
the Region IV tournament seven 
years, 1950- 57, when everyone 
called the tournament “Floyd’s 
Follies.” 

In 1950, Wagstaff almost begg¬ 
ed teams to play in the tourney. 
Now there is a team waiting list 
and-the region has been divided 
in half, 10 in the North Zone and 
eight in the South. 

Small wonder no one waited 
to play in Wag’s early tourna¬ 
ments. He has won the confer¬ 
ence nine times, tied three more 
and carried teams to the NJCAA 
Tournament 10 times. . . more 
than any coach. His teams place 
high each time they go to Hutch¬ 
inson, Kans. They won the big 
trophy twice and placed second 
twice. 

Always an innovator, Wag¬ 
staff was the first in North Zone 
to recruit Negro players with Jim 
Brooks, Jesse Marshall and Leon 
Daggett in 1966. 

His Early Life 

His coaching philosophy was 
influenced by early exposure to 
the strict discipline of Hank Iba 
of Oklahoma State University and 
the fast break offense of Adolph 
Rupp of Kentucky University. 

He leans heavily toward the 
latter in his current strategy, 
though he uses his quick tongue 
to lash out when unruly play¬ 
ers need discipline. 


TJC Bask 

etball Sch 

edule 

Date 

Opponent 

Place 

Monday-Nov. 22 

Temple 

Temple 

Tuesday- Nov. 23 

San Jacinto 

Pasadena 

Monday- Nov. 29 

Temple 

Tyler 

Thursday- Dec. 9 

Grayson County 

Denison* 

Saturday- Dec. 11 

Lon Morris 

Jacksonville* 

Tuesday- Dec. 14 

Paris 

Tyler* 

Thursday- Dec. 16 

Angelina County 

Tyler* 

Saturday- Dec. 18 

Navarro 

Corsicana* 

Monday- Dec. 20 

Houston (Frosh) 

Houston 

Thursday- Jan. 6 

Centenary 

Tyler 

Saturday- Jan. 8 

San Jacinto 

Tyler 

Thursday- Jan. 13 

Angelina County 

Lufkin* 

Saturday- Jan. 15 

Henderson County 

Tyler* 

Monday- Jan. 17 

Jacksonville Baptist 

Tyler* 

Thursday- Jan. 20 

Houston (Frosh) 

Tyler 

Saturday- Jan. 22 

Panola 

Tyler* 

Monday- Jan. 24 

Navarro 

Tyler* 

Thursday- Jan. 27 

Lon Morris 

Tyler* 

Saturday- Jan. 29 

Kilgore 

Kilgore* 

Saturday- Feb. 5 

Kilgore 

Tyler* 

Monday- Feb. 7 

Grayson County 

Tyler* 

Thursday- Feb. 10 

Jacksonville Baptist 

Jacksonville* 

Friday- Feb. 11 

Paris 

Paris* 

Saturday- Feb. 12 

Centenary 

Shreveport 

Monday- Feb. 14 

Panola 

Carthage* 

Thursday- Feb. 17 

Henderson County 

Athens* 


North Zone Tournament February 21-23 
Tyler, Texas 


INTRODUCING DER WIENERSCHNITZEL 



BRING COUPON TO 1325 E. FIFTH 


Chili Cheese Dog, 
Fries, 20( Drink, 


59^ 


Born near Joaquin, he is one 
of nine children. He was 60 
years old Jan. 8-and celebrated 
by beating San Jacinto 80-78 for 
the Ravens’ fi;*st loss. 

His passion for his players^ 
to get an education stems from 
the struggle he had getting his 
own. He began in the rural 
schools of Shelby County and 
went to Truitt, Day, Brady and 
back to Day before graduation 
from Joaquin High School in 1931. 

Stephen F. Austin State Uni¬ 
versity gave him a football schol¬ 
arship, but a knee injury cut 
short his career and he dropped 
out of school to let it heal. 

He went back to SFA for a 
bachelor’s degree and graduated 
in 1937. Later he received his 
master’s degree from North Tex¬ 
as State University. 

Wagstaff’s first real assign¬ 
ment came in 1937 as junior high 
football and basketball coach in 
the Kilgore public schools. He 
moved in 1938 to Kilgore High 
School as head basketball coach 
and assistant football coach to 
Johnny Parks. 

When Parks resigned in 1939, 
Wagstaff moved to head football 
and basketball coach. He stayed 
until 1945 when he came to Tyler 
as head baseball and assistant 
football coach at Tyler High 
School. 


In 1946, Wagstaff moved to 
college ranks, taking over the 
destinies of TJC athletics. 

Wagstaff joined the Army in 
World War II but his “football” 
knee classified him for a medi¬ 
cal discharge. 

Elation and Heartache 

Wag has known great elation 
and deep dejection during his 
career at Tyler. 

His greatest joy was the 1965- 
66 team which overcame adver¬ 
sity and scaled the winners 
heights under extreme pressure. 
The team was racked with disrup¬ 
tions and two starters were drop¬ 
ped before the regional tourna¬ 
ment. 

That crew--featuring Harry 
Bostic, Jim Nelson, Terry Stilla- 
bower, Vernon Lewis, Jack Swee¬ 
ny and others--beat Kilgore on a 
last second jump shot from Bos¬ 
tic to pave the way for Tyler to 
beat Wharton and go to Kansas. 

That team, known as the “Iron 
Eight” by its fans, finished se¬ 
venth in the nation. 

Wagstaff’s most dishearten¬ 
ing defeat came in the 1960 finals 
as Parsons, Kans. hit a last se¬ 
cond shot to defeat the Tribe 
73-71. Tyler led until the final 
moment. That quintet had such 
personnel as “Pistol Pete” Pe- 
trou, Folly Malone, Artie Dix- 


son. Bud Forman and Bobby Wed¬ 
dle, now head coach at Jackson¬ 
ville College. 

The success formula is sim¬ 
ple for Wagstaff. Hard work, a 
firm foundation and belief in God 
are his guiding factors--convic¬ 
tions he tries to transfer to his 
players. 

Wagstaff has received numer¬ 
ous honors. He was Coach of the 
Year three times and has receiv¬ 
ed the Certificate of Service from 
the NJCAA twice. 

Greatest Honor 

Wagstaff’s fondest award 
came in the spring of 1970. A 
team--which many predicted 
could not beat San Jacinto to go 
to Hutchinson--beat the Ravens 
two out of three and were about to 
meet Moberly, Mo. in the NJCAA 
opening round. 

President H. E. Jenkins, act¬ 
ing under orders of TJC’s Board 
of Trustees, sent Wag^aff awire 
telling him the gymnasium Wag.- 
staff worked so hard for had been 
named Wagstaff Gymnasium. 

Wagstaff Gymnasium is Ty¬ 
ler’s recognition of Floyd Wag- 
staff’s 25 years of service to 
Tyler and TJC. 

(Next week--a look at what 
Floyd Wagstaff wants in players 
and the dreams he has for TJC’s 
basketball program.) 


Navarro Joins Region XIV Basketball 


EXPIRES NOV. 10 •Open 10 a. m. -12 p.m. 

OFFER LIMITED - I PER CUSTOMER 


Addition of Navarro to the 
North Zone of Region XIV bas¬ 
ketball now makes the conference 
one of the toughest in the nation. 

The 10-team conference has 
two of the top five point pro¬ 
ducers in the nation. Greg Pro- 
cell, a 5’ll guard from Ebarb, 
La., is third in the nation in 
scoring with a 34.6 average last 
year at Panola. He is followed 
by Kilgore’s Sammy Hervey, 6’7 
forward from Dallas who aver¬ 
aged 33.9. 

Tyler’s Apaches are again 
picked to win the conference with 
three returning starters and 
some highly-rated freshmen fill¬ 
ing the shoes of Bill James and 
Chester Green who have trans¬ 
ferred to senior colleges. 

Sophomores Charles McKin¬ 
ney, Jerry Ahart and Jack James 
will start with freshmen Charles 
“Bimbo” Wilson and Tyrone 
Johnson. Tyler could get an early 
victory string going when they 
open Nov. 22 in Temple. 

Sophomores Lester Weaver, 
Paul Drummond and James Davis 
add depth to the squad along with 
freshmen recruits Jackie Som¬ 
mers, Pat Stark, Jerry Jones, 
Roy Moore, Steve Foster, Wayne 
Pinnick and George Chambers. 

Experience is the word at 
Lon Morris. Coach Lewis Orr 
returns nine lettermen off the 
squad that finished runner-up to 
Tyler in the North Zone tourney. 

All-Tournament picks Rupert 
Brown and Sammy High will be 
joined by Eugene Harrell, Joe 
Brown, Allan Watson, Steve Mof¬ 
fett, Paul Walkoviak, Grady Col¬ 
lins and Elton Ross. 

Kilgore returns their one- 
man show, Sammy Hervey. He 
will start for Coach Phil Rey¬ 
nold’s club along with sopho¬ 
mores Jim Huddleston, Henry 
Allen, Ken Peterson and Randy 
Kersh. 

League champion Henderson 
County returns one-half of their 
team. But only one of those 
started. 

Coach Leon Spencer returns 
all-tourney Roosevelt Fuller, 
Harry Campbell, Stanley Himes, 
John Jones and Bill Allen. The 
Cards finished the season with 
a 23-10 record. 


Larry Green hopes to coach 
his Panola Ponies into conten¬ 
tion with the aid of super soph¬ 
omore Greg Procell. Procell 
will get help from David An¬ 
thony, Lloyd Cole, Charles Hunt¬ 
er, John Murray and Tommy 
May. 

New conference addition Na¬ 
varro returns six sophomores 
off a 15-21 club. Robert Lewis, 
Terry James, Horace Mingo, 
Curtis Frazier, Jack Oren and 
John Anthony give the Bulldogs 
depth. 

Coach Jim Spivey’s Grayson 
County Vikings return four let¬ 
termen from last year’s 16-21 
club. Richard Christensen, Steve 
Shofner, Kenny Harper and Ty- 
lerite Steve Simmons are the 
nucleus of the Vikings. 

Angelina County and Paris 
both have had good years in re¬ 
cruiting and could be strong con¬ 
tenders. 

Tiny Jacksonville College po¬ 
ses the biggest problem of any 
team in the conference because 
of recruiting ex-Apache and Head 
Coach Bobby Weddle has done in 
the off-season. 


The Jaguars could start five 
new faces. . . all black. 

Weddle has seven sophomores 
back from last year’s dismal 
16-19 club. Four of the team were 
starters. Joe Wardell, Skip 
Greathouse, Charles Boseman 
and Larry Hagedorn were star¬ 
ters and were backed up by Tom¬ 
my Richardson, Larry Phillips 
and Tommy Watson. 

Will Tyler come up with the 
long over-due super team? Has 
Weddle pulled out of tradition and 
recruited his first Negro athletes 
in a predominantly white school? 
Will Phil Reynolds, in his first 
year as head coach at Kilgore, 
win with one superstar? 

These questions will be ans¬ 
wered by late February when the 
North Zone tourney starts in 
Wagstaff Gymnasium. 

Loop East Barber Shop 

2726 E. FIFTH 

Regular Hair, Razor 
Cut, Ha IRSTYLING. . . 

JAMES CLIFTON 

DICK DICKERSON 
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THE BACK DOOR 

If You Haven’t Been There 
Lately, You Are Really 
Missing Out. 

It’s Stacked With Good Stuff, 
And More Arrives Every Day. 

Right Now You Can Buy 
Scrubbed Denims 


In Colors! 


BLUE WITH RED STARS 
MAKES 9 
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More Potent than Atomic Rawer 


Man Enters Era of Brain Control Through Electricity 


By FRANK CALIF 

Scientists are rapidly usher¬ 
ing mankind into a brave new 
world where the human brain it¬ 
self can be controlled. 

Using electricity,!! is already 
possible to control the brain ac¬ 
tion of animals to a great degree. 

Dr. Carl Rogers, professor of 
psychology at the University of 
Wisconsin, predicts in a Life 
magazine article, “We have in, 
the making...a science of enor¬ 
mous potential importance, an 
instrumentality whose social 
power will make atomic energy 
seem feeble by comparison.” 


This vast “social power” 
brings with it massive respon¬ 
sibilities. How will man use 
this power? Does he have the 
right to control other men’s 
brains? 


ESB began with human sub¬ 
jects in the Franco-Prussian War 
when surgeons explored the brain 
by opening the skull, touching 
electric wires to the brain sur¬ 
face and recording different re¬ 
cording different reactions of the 
body. 

This crude form of ESB could 
be used only on outer brain sur¬ 
faces until a Swiss neurophy¬ 
siologist, Dr. Walter Hess, made 
a major breakthrough in 1932. 

Today scientists can insert a 
thin needle into the brain, sink¬ 
ing it deep into inner tissues. A 
tiny transistorized power source 
and remote control device is con- ‘ 
nected to the needle and strapped 
to the scalp or worn around the 
neck. 

Scientists can then control 
whatever portion of the brain the 
needle is imbedded in by stimula¬ 
ting that area with electricity. 
The needle is so thin--only a mil¬ 
lionth of an inch in diameter-- 
it will not interfere with normal 
brain cell processes. 


How much control can i)e 
achieved over a human indivi¬ 
duals brain is still unknown, 
but probably a great deal of 
control is possible. 


Human volunteers are few 
due to the risk of the operation 
and perhaps a reluctance to be 
controlled--even by a scientist 
for the sake of knowledge. 

However, animals are already 
being controlled. 

By placing controls in differ¬ 
ent parts of the brain simultan¬ 
eously, monkeys and cats have 
been controlled like robots in ex¬ 
periments at Yale University. 

By pressing an appropriate 
button, tiny electrical shocks are 
sent to the brain, causing an 
animal to walk, move its arm, 
turn its head or flick its tail. 

Animals apparently are not 
otherwise affected by the experi¬ 
ment and seem relaxed and happy. 


Could this mean a nation 
of humans could be turned in¬ 
to a group of remote-control, 
living androids whose every 
movement is controlled by a 
massive transmitting complex 
in a dictator’s palace? 


Actually, scientists are al¬ 
ready working with more subtle, 
more efficient means of control. 

By probing deep beyond the 
outer covering of the brain with 
their needles, scientists can con¬ 
trol not only muscles but emo¬ 
tions and desires, perhaps even 
altering hereditary instincts. 

By electrically stimulating 
brain areas which control cer¬ 
tain glands, a normally peaceful, 
passive cat becomes a ball of fur 
and will attack anything put into 
its pen. 

When the device is turned off, 
the cat becomes friendly and 


peaceful again. 

ESB can cause normal in¬ 
stincts to be reversed. Cats 
can be made to purr when being 
hurt or they will bristle their 
fur in anger while being petted or 
even run in terror at the sight of 
a mouse. 


Such devices, planted in 
humans and controlled by a 
government could passify an 
entire population or at the 
press of a button unleash a 
frency of hate and war against 
enemies of the state. 


Scientists have located pleas¬ 
ure and pain centers in the brain. 
By stimulating a rat’s pleasure 
center, the animal wriggles with 
with obvious bliss. 

In one experiment, a rat is 
given control of its own pleasure 
center. A lever connected to the 
remote control switch stimulat¬ 
ing the rat’s own pleasure center 
is put into the rat’s cage. 

Once the animal learns what 
the lever does, it continually 
presses it, up to 8,000 times an 
hour, until it is forced to stop to 
eat, drink and rest. After the 

Representative 
Demonstrates 
Crafts Nov. 4 

A representative from Amer¬ 
ican Hand!-Crafts will demon¬ 
strate crafts tomorrow at 9:50a. 
m., J-III, at the Averille Green- 
haw Economic Club meeting. 

The crafts demonstration is 
open to students and faculty, ac¬ 
cording to Faculty Advisor Mrs. 
Marie Dusek. 

Mrs. Dusek, chairman of 
home economics, said the dem¬ 
onstration “will cover a little 
bit of everything.” ' 

The representative will dem¬ 
onstrate plastic work, crochet 
beads, decoupage and leather 
craft as well as other crafts. 

Mrs. Dusek said he will show 
how to make various crafts and 
give “decorator tips for the 
house.” 

The club’s Halloween party 
was at Hide-A-Way Lake in the 
home of Mrs. Blanche Gibson, 
home economics instructor. 


brief stop, the rat continues. 

This pattern could last up to 
three weeks, yet the experiment 
did not apparently harm the rat 
either physically or mentally. 


Applied to humans, a 
government could possibly 
cause intense physical or 
mental pain in an individual 
if he chooses not to serve 
the government. Those who 
performed well for the 


state would be rewarded 
with a burst of intense 
pleasure or bliss. 


Many scientists theorize con¬ 
trol of human brains is a short, 
simple step from controlling ani¬ 
mal brains. 

Dr. R. G. Heath of Tulane 
and Dr. C. W. Sem-Jacobsen of 
Norway have already reported 
finding areas of the human brain 
which control happiness, anxiety, 


restlessness, rage, terror and 
pain. 

Apparently, brain control is a 
definite probability. Obviously 
the moral questions involved in 
such a power outweigh even the 
moral questions of nuclear wea¬ 
pons. 

These questions about how the 
power of brain control will be 
used or if it is right to inhibit 
the free thought of a man at all, 
in any way, must be answered 
in the not—too-distant future. 



What’s New For 72? 
FATIGUE Bell Bottoms 


BY 


LEVIT 

FROM 



Downtown A Bor^foid 

New Pocket and Belt Loop Designs 
In 2 New Fabrics 


Streaked Denim... 
styled with a flare for fashion 
-in 3 colors 

Cadet Blue, Military Brown, AWOL Wine 
sizes 28 to 38 '8 59 

Sueded Satin... 

rugged heavyweight fabric for lasting 
cpmfort 100% cotton-in 3 colors 

Railroad Blue, KP Brown, Camouflage 


sizes 28 to 38 


50 




WIIMI IS 


Want a good reason? We’ll give you 
several. The one and only fit, fab¬ 
rics and workmanship that orig¬ 
inates here. Finally, may we men¬ 
tion our selection — just the largest 
you can find. Slack up. With us. 
You’ll never regret it. 

127 S. BROADWAY I 
DOWNTOWN TYLER| 

597-3501 



FtoM 

$ 8 . 00 


man's shop Open 


Thurs. Til 8:30 
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